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“THE QUEEN OF THE TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


Miss Treva Scott, the Reigning Beauty of the Festival of Flowers at Pasadena, Calif., on New Year's | 
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IN 1933 
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A FUTURE KING AND QUEEN OF SWEDEN: PRINCE GUSTAF ADOLF AND 
PRINCESS SIBYLLE OF SAXF-COBURG-GOTHA, 
Who Were Married in Germany, on Their Way t:. the Royal Palace in Stockholm to 


Be Received by King Gustaf. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


At Lefit— 

A SON OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED 
STATES AND HIS 
BRIDE: ELLIOTT 
ROOSEVELT 
and the Former 
Miss Ruth Googins 
of Fort Worth, 
Texas, at the Home 
of the Bride’s 
Parents After Their 
Wedding on July 22 


in Burlington, Iowa. 
(Associated Press.) 
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A CROWN PRINCE WHO REI INQUISHED HIS C 

A ; E ] YL} Y CLAIMS 

fO THE THRONE OF SPAIN: THE FORMER PRINCE 
at cae OF THE ASTURIAS 

and His Cuban Bride, Formerly Sefiorita Edelmira Sampedro- 


at the Civil Ceremony in Paris in Which She Was Married to Prince Alexis Mdivani. The Bride’s bejo, Leaving the cpurch at Ouchy, Switzerland, in Which 
They Were Married. 


‘ather, Franklyn L. Hutton, Sits at Her Left. : y 
rae 4 ~ (Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 





AN AMERICAN HEIRESS BECOMES A GEORGIAN PRINCESS: THE FORMER MISS 
BARBARA HUTTON 





(Times Wide World Photos, Paris Bureau.) 
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°F tay 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE THIRTY-SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND THE BEGINNING OF THE "NEW DEAL" 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Takes the Oath of President Administered by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes in the Presence of President Herbert Hoover at the Inaugural 
Ceremonies on the Capitol Steps, March 4, 1933. 
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A NEW ADMINISTRATION IN CHARGE OF THE GOVERNMENT 
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MARCH 4 AT THE CAPITOL: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SEAT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
as Hundreds of Thousands of Persons Gathered at the Building to Watch the Inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
(Official Photograph VU. 8. Army Air Corps.) 
r 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS CABINET: THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
and the Aides Who Have Assisted Him in the Affairs of State and the Launching of the New Deal. From Left to Right Around the ° 
Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury William H. Woodin, Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, Secretary of the Nz , Claude A "c pable Are: President 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of (Pir ovne3 Hai Swanson, WOCrOOry = 
General James A. Farley, Secretary of War George H. Dern and Secretary of State Cordell Hul] or Harold L. Ickes, Postmaster 
(¢ arris & Ewing.) : : 
seessseesessinsesnceentinetnemes 
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ASPECTS OF THE CRISIS IN FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
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MONEY BEGINS TO CIRCULATE AGAIN AFTER THE BANK HOLIDAY: DEPOSITORS OF A DETROIT BANK 
Receiving a 30 Per Cent Payment on Their Savings When the Financial Institutions of the Country, Closed by Executive Order From Washington, Were Re- 
opened and Paralyzed Industry Was Enabled to Move Again. (Associated Press.) 


Py 


THE HEAD OF A FAMOUS BANKING HOUSE TESTIFIES IN WASHINGTON: SCENE IN THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING. 
as J. P. Morgan Appeared Before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee in Its Investigation of the Financial Situation. 
(Associated Pre ) 
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ELEMENTS IN THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DEPRESSION 


COMMANDER.- 
IN-CHIEF OF 
THE RE- 

FORESTATION 

ARMY VISITS 

HIS TROOPS: 

PRESIDENT 

ROOSEVELT 

at Lunch in a 
Citizens’ Conser- . | 

vation Corps . eo és th. . | 
Camp in Virginia, : : ‘ 
One of the Many ee =f, | 
Organized in All — 4 ; AN INTERLUDE | 

Parts of the  * . | n ; ce 7 
Country to Pro- - .? i 5 IN THE BON|I S| 
vide Work for the “ ca : - RS EE ry MARCH ON 


Unemployed \ WASHINGTON 
eo Oe gi MRS, FRANKLIN 
Nation. ' | 
(Times Wide o4 y ; D. ROOSEVELT 
ea a Visits the Camp| 
ooo. ; of the World War| 
ureau. ) ; 
, : Veterans Who 


Came to the 


Demand 


| 
| 
Capital to | 
| 


i. Immediate Pay- | 
ment of Their 
Adjusted 
Compensation 
Certificates. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Washington 


Bureau. } 
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NOTABLES IDENTIFIED WITH THE ROOSEVELT REGIME 





AN INFORMAL 
LUNCHEON FOR MEN 
PROMINENT IN THE 
AFFAIRS OF STATE: 

PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, 


With Some of His Aides 
and Advisers Dining Al 
Fresco at the Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp 
at Big Meadows, Va. 
Seated, Left to Right, Are 
General Paul B. Malone, 
Louis Howe, Secretary to 
the President; Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, Robert Fechner, Di- 
rector of the CCC; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace and Rexford Tug- 
well, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
(Associated Press.) 





A LEADER OF THE “BRAIN TRUST” AT THE 
LONDON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: 
wmastesibiliadtiins os cee PROFESSOR RAYMOND MOLEY, 
— a Who Made a Hurried Trip to London to Advise the 
ij American Delegation, With Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Who Accompanied Him on the Trip. 





A NEW 
YORKER IN 
THE INNER 

COUNCILS AT 
WASHINGTON: 
HENRY 
MORGENTHAU 
JR., 

Who Before His 
Appointment as 
Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury 
Served as 
Director of the 
Farm Credit 
Administration. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 





ONE OF THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF 
THE “BRAIN TRUST”: 
PROFESSOR ADOLPH A. BERLE JR. 





DISTINGUISHED STATESMEN AT THE WASHINGTON ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: of Columbia University, Who During the 
SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL, Year Has Served as Confidential Adviser to 
With Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of England, Prime Minister R. B. Bennett of President Roosevelt and Adviser to the Re 





construction Finance Corporation. He Was 
Recently Appointed City Chamberlain of 
New York. | 


Canada and Former Premier Edouard Herriot of France, During the International Meeting 
in the Capital. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau 
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AN IMPORTANT ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE NEW DEAL CELEBRATED IN NEW YORK: A GIGANTIC PARADE, 
in Which Every Branch of Industry Was Represented, Passing Up Pith Avenue in Commemoration of the Inauguration of the National Recovery Act. 
(Times Wide Wor otos.) 
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THE BLUE EAGLE ALIGHTS ON AN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP: THE INITIALS AND SYMROIL or TuPr wo 
Formed by Sailors in Blue and White Uniforms on the Deck of the Airplane Carrier, the U. S. S. Saratoga in Los ee = haotaa NRA ; , —— 
the Administration’s Recovery Pr gram. ’ 08 angeles Marbor, as the Fleet’s Observance 0! 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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AMERICAN SPIRITS REVIVED AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS 


BEER AND LIGHT WINES RETURN TO AMERICA’S THIRSTY MILLIONS: A BEER TRUCK 


Loaded With a Shipment for Alfred E. Smith Sent by a St. Louis Brewery Arrives at the Empire State Building in New York and Is Greeted by a Large Crowd. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A SHIPMENT OF STRONG LIQUOR WHICH HERALDED THE REPEAL OF PROHIBITION: WINE 


Loaded on a Truck at Mouquin’s Warehouse to Be Delivered to the New York Restaurants on the Night of the Ratification of the Twenty-first Amendment. 
. (Times Wide World Photos.) - 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES TO SETTLE WORLD PROBLEMS 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SIXTY-SIX NATIONS WELCOMED TO LONDON: KING GEORGE 


Formally Opens the World Economic Conference in the Geological Museum in London. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 
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THE OPENING SESSION OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT MONTEVIDEO: DR. ALBERTO MANE 
Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs, Addresses the Delegates Representing the Nations of North. Centra] and South. Ameri a 
(Times Wide World Photos.) . ta. 
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WAR, REVOLUTION — AND UNREST 


—e 


YOUNG 


CUBA: THE 


REVOLUTION IN 
SOLDIER 
Who Shot the Head of President Machado’s Secret Police, Raised 
Aloft by His Fellow Revolutionists in the Army Uprising Which 
Changed the Government of the Island Republic. 


(International. ) 


THE TRIUMPH OF 


THE 


GREAT WALL 


STRIFE AND BLOODSHED IN THE HOLY LAND: 


IN A TURBULENT YEAR 





OF CHINA FALLS INTO ALIEN HANDS: JAPANESE 
TROOPS 


on the Famous Ramparts During Their Invasion of Jehol Province. 
(Tokyo Asahi.) 





PALESTINE POLICE 


Armed With Shields and Wooden Sticks Repulsing an Arab Attack in Jaffa During One 
of the Demonstrations Against Jewish Immigration. 


(© Z. Kluger.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON HEADLINERS OF 1933 


WORLD HEADLINER No. | 


~~ 


HikF among the head- 
$ liners of 1933, not only 

in the press of America 
but throughout the world, 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
thirty-second President of 
the United States. In most 
countries the year’s great 
figures in the drama of gov- 
ernment were the familiar 
actors of 1932, but America 
offered an entire new cast of 
characters as well as_ the 
tremendous spectacle of a 
nation of 120,000,000 rallying 
peacefully, voluntarily, intently, to effect a New 
Deal revolution to compe! prosperity. 

The target of a would-be assassin’s bullets even 
before taking office, inaugurated with the nation 
gasping over an order suddenly closing all its banks, 
Mr. Roosevelt assumed his appalling responsibilities 
with affairs at low ebb. He acted quickly and de- 
cisively. Congress was convened and partisanship 
forgotten in the rushing through of an emergency 
program which gave the President almost dictatorial 
powers. 

The nation went off the gold standard, gold 
was called in and hoarding banned, the President 
was authorized to do almost as he willed with the 
currency, hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
were slashed off the benefits to war veterans, bank- 
ing and securities laws were revised drastically, the 
expenditure of $3,300,000,000 in public works to pro- 
vide employment for the needy and stimulate indus- 
trial activity was approved, a vast plan for the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley was launched, 
and legislation passed creating various farm relief 
and home mortgage relief boards, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration and all that host 
of Federal agencies now recognizable to the public 
by initials in Soviet style. 

Once Congress adjourned, the setting up of or- 
ganizations to make effective its measures engaged 
the energies of the President and his aides day and 
night. The President had to deal with the London 
Economic Conference, two revolutions in Cuba 
threats to peace in the Pacific, and the Montevideo 
Pan-American Conference. In April he had hastened 
the legalization of beer and in December he smiled 
over the celebration of the return of legal liquors 
with the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 





F. D. Roosevelt. 


(©Times Studios.) 


CHIEF OF THE NRA 


ENERAL JOHNSON— 
G Brig. Gen. Hugh S&S. 

Johnson, O. R. C., to be 
exact —has been next in 
prominence to the President 
himself in the first year of 
the New Deal. Master of 
picturesque phrases, equally 
ready for a fight or a laugh, 
the National Recovery Ad 
ministrator has _ provided 
many pages of newspaper 
copy while doing a job big 
enough to keep a dozen or so 
ordinary men busy. He has 
been soldier, lawyer, manufacturer and the author of 
volumes ranging from boys’ stories to “Selective 
Service Regulations and Questionnaire.” 

Born at Fort Scott, Kan., fifty-one years ago, he 
was graduated from West Point in 1903 and by mid- 
1916 had risen to the rank of Captain, soon after 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence from 
the University of California. In World War days he 
was active originating and executing the draft plan 
and later he -was chief of the Purchase and Supply 
Bureau of the Army General Staff. He left the army 
in 1919 to go into the plow and implement manufac- 
turing business at Moline, Ill, and came into the 
Roosevelt circle through his association with Bernard 
M. Baruch. 





Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 
(© Harris & Ewing.) 





| By OMAR HITE | 





FAMOUS TOURISTS BY AIR 


ie six months of the year Colonel and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh were very much in the 

daily news with their tour of twenty-one coun- 
tries which took them across the North Atlantic and 
the South Atlantic and involved 29,081 miles of flying 
over land and water. They 
were actually in the air 198 
hours and part of this time 
will be credited officially to 
Mrs. Lindbergh to make her 
eligible for a transport pilot’s 
license, the Ph. D. of the air. 
Air degrees have been super- 
fluous for the Colonel since 
that 1927 day he landed in 
Paris after his lone flight of 
the Atlantic. 

Starting from Long Island 
on July 9, the Lindberghs 
proceeded leisurely up the 
coast to Labrador on their survey of the possibilities 
for regular air service across the North Atlantic, zig- 
zagged back and forth over Greenland in systematic 
exploration and then crossed 
to Europe by way of Iceland 
and the Shetland Islands. 
After visiting the Scandina- 
vian capitals and Moscow, 
they took a look at Le Bour- 
get Field in Paris: and re- 
turned home by way of the 
Azores, the Canaries, the 
Cape Verde Islands, and then 
over the 1,834 miles of open 
sea from Bathurst, West 
Africa, to Natal, Brazil, hit- 
ting their goal with an ac- 
curacy that proved Mrs. Lind- 
bergh to be an expert radio operator. After a 960- 
mile flight up the Amazon and a 700-mile flight over 
jungle land to Trinidad, they arrived back home in 
time to spend Christmas with their son Jon, now 
16 months old and beginning to talk. 





Charles Lindbergh. 


(© Times Studios.) 





Anne Lindbergh. 


(Times Studios.) 


ROUND-THE-WORLD RECORD HOLDER 


MONG the aviation feats of 1933 none ranks 
higher than that of Wiley Post, whose lone 
round-the-world flight of 7 days 18 hours 49% 

minutes was a demonstration not only of superb 
flying abilities but also of marvelous physical endur- 
ance. He beat by twenty-one 
hours the record he set in 
1931 with Harold Gatty, and 
became the first man to fly 
twice around the world as 
well as the first to make the 
flight alone. His airplane 
also set some new marks in 
endurance on its own, for it 
was the same machine used 
in the 1931 dash. His actual 
flying time in traversing the 
15,596-mile route was com- 
puted at 115 hours 36% min 
utes, so he had scant time for 
repairs and virtually none at all for sleep in his week 
of scurrying over the map. 

Mr. Post, now 34 years old, is a modest chap who 
prefers to allow his achievements to speak for them- 
selves and seldom indulges in needless conversation. 
He apologized for accepting a theatrical engagement 
at $5,000 a week, but none begrudged him the cash, 
realizing that world flights are expensive and finan- 
cial returns scant these days. Before going into avia- 
tion he was a farmer in Texas and an oil driller in 
Oklahoma, and it is said he bought his first airplane 
with the money he received as compensation for an 
oil field accident which cost him the eye over which 
he ordinarily wears a patch. 





Wiley Post. 


(Times Studios.) 
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GERMANY'S ALIEN RULER 


N the European stage, 
QO Adolf Hitler, who only a 

decade ago was deemed 
so insignificant as not to 
merit the death penalty for 
his semi-comic Munich beer 
hall rebellion. was the most 
prominent actor in 1933, if 
prominence be judged by 
headlines. His dramatic ac- 
cession to power, his unre- 
sisted overthrow of parlia- 
mentary government in Ger- 
many, his campaign against 
Jews, his spectacular appear- 
ances at the many demonstrations of Nazi might, 
Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
and fears of war aroused in neighboring countries by 
his extremist nationalistic utterances combined to 
keep the spotlight focused on him. 

It is ironical that the man who demands a Ger- 
many of simon-pure Germans is not himself a 
German but of mixed stock, and obtained German cit- 
izenship only a few months before attaining the 
Chancellorship. He was born in the Austrian town of 
Braunau on April 20, 1889, his father a petty cus- 
toms official and his mother a Czech. Orphaned 
early, he went to Vienna at 14 and to Munich at 23, 
spending his years in poverty as a laborer, house 
painter and carpenter. At the start of the war he 
enlisted in the German Army, served at the front, 
was wounded and got his discharge in 1919 as a 
lance corporal with the Iron Cross. Soon thereafter 
he discovered his strange genius for swaying people 
with his oratory, and began his task of building up 
the Nazi party. After the quick collapse of his 
Munich putsch he was sentenced to five years in 
prison, but was freed eight months later and resumed 
his political activities. His progress was slow and 
in 1928 the Nazis obtained only twelve seats; but 
two years later they scored the first of their great 
victories, polling 6,000,000 votes and winning 107 
seats. 

Two years later he dared contest the Presidency 
with von Hindenburg, and got 13,000,000 votes as 
against 19,000,000 for his aged opponent. On Jan. 
30, 1933, he became Chancellor at the head of a coali- 
tion cabinet, and two months later, after triumphing 
in an election, achieved his ambitions for a dictator- 
ship. 





Adolf Hitler. 


TINY RULER OF A TINY STATE 


fgg joke a lot 
about the diminutive 

stature of Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, 4 feet 11 
inches tall, but like and re- 
spect him nevertheless. They 
tell how Vienna’s Mayor gave 
orders to cut close the grass 
outside the Chancellor’s head- 
quarters so that he might not 
get lost in it, and how the 
Chancellor climbed on_ his 
chair to bang a fist on the 
table in expresssing anger, 
but they were proud of his 
prominent réle at the London Economic Conference 
and deeply shocked when he was wounded in an 
attempt at his assassination. 

The Chancellor’s energies in the past year have 
been devoted largely to a battle against German 
efforts to “Nazify” and assimilate his domain, a 
battle in the outcome of which other European na- 
tions are gravely concerned. In waging his fight he 
has enlisted strong allies, but it has been necessary 
for him to proclaim “authoritative” rule in Austria, 
and his final victory is not assured. So far this 
young dictator has shown a marked talent for get- 
ting what he wants, both at home and in diplomatic 
conferences abroad, and if he loses, he will at least 
have put up a good fight 





Chancellor Dollfuss. 
(Associated Press.) 
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THE NAZIS RISE TO POWER IN GERMANY 
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THE DICTATOR OF THE THIRD REICH SEALS THE FATE OF RE- 
PUBLICAN GERMANY: CHANCELLOR ADOLF HITLER 
Opens the Reichstag With a Speech Praising the Effects of the Political 
Revolution Which Placed the Nazis in Power at Frederick the Great’s Gar- 


rison Church in Potsdam, in the Presence of President von Hindenburg. 
(Time Wide World Photos, Berlin Bureau.) 
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THE BEGINNING OF A TRIAL WHICH THE WHOLE WORLD THE ) 4 : > 
ATTENDED: mi aaa ee A THE REICHSTAG on ee MW OIITICAL COMPLIOU ON OP ateen ALTERED aE PO- 
a c J sEIPZIG, THE CH F 2 . were —--i " 

: - “s ean gy Eee = .~ —— the Young Hollander, Subsequent- in Berlin as i Agyenned Attar tha Mageterioes Viet Wie fon Was th 
y Condemned to Dea or the Crime, Ernest Torgler, German Communist, Subi stiv i tons in Germs ( — 

and the Three Bulgarian Communists, All of Whom Were Acquitted, Seated a wee >> Rata oo to panne and Other Countries. 
With Their Guards in the Second and Third Rows. ith ete eatin 
a (Times Wide World Photos. ) 
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IMPORTANT DAYS IN THE HISTC 
CROWDED WITH SPEC’ 





CHICAGO GREETS A FLEET 
OF TWENTY-FOUR SEA- 
PLANES FROM ITALY: THE 
SQUADRON UNDER THE COM- 
MAND OF GENERAL ITALO 
BALBO 
Resting on the Waters Off the 
Century of Progress Exposition 
After a Great Mass Flight From 
Orbetello Via the Northern Route. 
(Associated Press.) 
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THE LINDBERGHS 
THEIR CIRCUIT OF | 
CONTINENTS: TI 
FAMOUS MONOPLA 
With Colonel Lindber; 
Pilot, and Mrs. Lindber 
Radio Operator, Arriv 
Lerwick in. the She 
After a Hop From the 
Islands on One Stage of 
Five Months’ Aerial § 


Covering N ty 80,000 


vi 


(Times W World Pho 
THE TRANSCONTINENTAL SPEED KING SETS A 
NEW RECORD: COLONEL ROSCOE TURNER 
Greeted by His Wife at New York After Flying From 
Burbank, Calif., a Distance of 2,520 Miles, in 10 Hours 
5% Minutes. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
~ THE FIRST PLANE 
TO MAKE A NON- 
STOP FLIGHT 
FROM SPAIN TO 
THE WEST INDIES: 
THE CUATRO 
VIENTOS, 
Operated by Two 
Spanish Officers, Cap- 
tain Mariano Barbe- 
ran and Lieutenant 
Joaquin Collar, as 
Seen on Its Journey 
to Havana From 
Camaguey, Cuba, 
Where It Landed 
After a 4,900-Mile 
Flight Made in 39 
Hours 55 Minutes. 
The Fliers Lost Their 
Lives Shortly After 
ward, Falling Into 
the Sea Off Mexico. 
(Times Wide World 








Photos. ) 
A WORLD TRAVELER OF THE AIR VISITS THE UNITED STATES AGAIN ‘ 
THE GRAF ZEPPELIN fj : a 
Arrives at Miami From Friedrichshafen by Way of South America En Route to the Chicago Cen A GIANT FRENCH MONOPLANE SE A DISTA 
tury of Progress Exposition Piloted by Jean Mermoz, Landing at Buenos Ai After an 


(Times Wide World Photos.) m France. 


(Time Vide World Ph 


HISTORY OF AVIATION: A YEAR 
1 SPECTACULAR FLIGHTS 





[E LINDBERGHS ON 

IR CIRCUIT OF FOUR 
JONTINENTS: THE 
MOUS MONOPLANE, 


1 Colonel as 


Lindbergh 
, and Mrs. Lindbergh as 
o Operator, Arrives at 


vick the Shetlands 


r a Hop From the Faroe 


ids on One Stage of Their 


Mont! Aerial Survey 
‘ring N y 30,000 Miles. 
mes W World Photos. ) 


ENGLAND’S FaA- 
MOUS FLYING 
COUPLE COME 

TO GRIEF IN 
AMERICA: 

THE WRECK OF 

THE SEAFARER 


a Con- 





as Seen in 
necticut Swamp 
the Morning After 


ORE IS, a 


Captain James A. 
His 


John- 


Mollison and 
Wife, 


son, 


Amy 
Had 
in the Darkness at 
the End of Their 

Transatlantic 

Flight. Neither 
Was Seriously In- 


Crashed 


jured. 
(Associated Press.) 


~ SI A DISTANCE RECORD: THE ARC-EN-CIEI 
- 4 After an 8,000-Mile Flight Across the South Atlant 
m France. 
Time ie World Photos.) 
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Sister Ship of the 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
FIRST SOLO FLIGHT AROUND 
THE WORLD: WILEY POST 
Climbs Out of His Plane, the Winnie 
Mae, in Which He and Harold Gatty 
Previously Had Circled the Globe, on 
His Arrival at Floyd Bennett Field, 
New York, From Edmonton, Canada, 
on the Last Lap of the 15,596-Mile 
Journey Which He Made in the Rec- 
ord Time of 7 Days 18 Hours and 
49% minutes. 





AIRSHIP 
Akron, Emerging for Its First 
Completed Last Year 


LARGEST 


Fatex 


THE WORLI 


Times Wide World Phot 


MAKES ITS DEBUT: 
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A ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIER WHO WAS THE VIC 

TIM OF MANY HARDSHIPS: JAMES MATTERN 
Ready to Leave New York on a World Flight in the Cen 
tury of Progress. He Was Injured in a Crack-Up in a 
Remote Part of Siberia and Was Rescued by a 


C1 ‘ 
Hovie 


Plane. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE U. S. S. MACON, 
Flight at Akron, Ohio, Where It W 


os, Cleveland Bureau 
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RECORD -BREAKING ASCENSIONS INTO THE STRATOSPHERE 





A SOVIET BALLOON REACHES HEIGHTS NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED BY MAN AN AMERICAN BALLOON STARTS ON A JOURNEY TO THE 


THE STRATOSTAT USSR STRATOSPHERE: THE +E GAS BAG 
Rises Above Kolomna, Sixty Miles South of Moscow, for the Successful Flight Into the Manned by Lieut. Scomenine © aw aes en j 
Stratosphere When It Ascended 62,304 Feet, Exceeding the Altitude Reached by Profes Chester Fordney of the Marine Corps Leaving th a ary ge Gun 
sor Auguste Piccard. year Hangar at Akron, Ohio, for a Flight Which a hey ~ ae heed 
(Sovfoto. ) Recorded Altitude of 61,237 Feet. ee a 


(Tim Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bure au.) 
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“a THE YEAR'S EXPEDITIONS TO LITTLE KNOWN LANDS 
pk 
° 
w 
THE FIRST OF 
REARADMIRAL 
BYRD’S SHIPS 
STARTS FOR 
LITTLE 
AMERICA: 
THE BEAR OF 
OAKLAND 
Leaves the 
Charlestown 
( Mass.) 
Navy Yard 
on the First Leg 
of the Journey to 
the South Pole, 
in Advance of the 
Jacob Ruppert, 
the Faster Ship 
of the 
Expedition. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Boston Bureau.) 
AN ARERICAN THE WORLD’S 
EXPLORER ON LOFTIEST 
HIS WAY TO pt a 
AS SEE F 
oD ANTARCTICA: AVIATORS 
LINCOLN WHO WERE 
ELLSWORTH, binge aaa hing 
i Leader of a MOUNT . | 
Scientific EVEREST 
Expedition Photographed 
to the South From One of the | 
Polar Regions, eo | 
~ | 
on the Slope of Expedition, 
Mount Ruapehu Composed of a 
in New Zealand Group of British 
Before Setting Fliers and 
Sail for the peg oe Led by 
: ; e Marquess of 
Far souta, . Clydesdale. 
(Times Wide £ a (NANA.) | 
World Photos.) 
i is ¢ , 
mr " THE START OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE: THE PLANE 
Which Will Be Used by Lincoln Ellsworth and Bernt Balchen in Their Aerial Exploration of the Antarctic Hoisted Aboard 
Ship in New York for Transportation to Norway, Where It Was Transferred to the Expedition Ship. ae | 
(Associated Pres 
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FAMOUS MEN WHOSE CAREERS WERE CLOSED BY DEATH 
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A FORMER PRESIDENT OF’ THE UNITED STATES LAID TO 
REST AMONG THE HILLS OF HIS NATIVE VERMONT: 
THE GRAVE OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Who Was Buried Beside His Son, Calvin Jr., in the Little Cemetery 
in Plymouth. 

+ Se 


we 
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THE VICTIM OF AN ASSASSIN’S BULLETS WHICH WERE INTENDE } 

PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE UNITED STATES: THE FUNERAL oF ator 

a ANTON CERMAK OF CHICAGO 

Killed in the Attempt on Franklin D. Roose velt’s Life in Miami, Fla., at the Stadium in 
Chicago, Il 


(Times Wide World Photos. Chicago Pureau. ) 


THE FUNERAL OF AN 
ILLUSTRIOUS FRENCH 
STATESMEN: 

THE BODY OF 
PAUL PAINLEVE, 
the Last of France’s War- 
time Premiers, Lying in 
State in the Panthéon in 
Paris. 

‘Times Wide World Photos, 
Paris Bureau.) 


THE NEAR EAST 
MOURNS THE DEATH OF 
ONE OF ITS GREAT MEN: 
THE FUNERAL PROCES- 
SION OF KING FEISAL 

OF IRAQ 
Passing Through the Streets 
of Baghdad. 


(International.) 
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THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO 
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A GIGANTIC SPECTACLE WHICH 
ATTRACTED 22,000,000 PEOPLE 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD: 

AERIAL VIEW OF THE CEN- 
TURY OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION, 

Covering a 400-Acre Tract on the 
Chicago Lake Front, Which After 
Five Months and a Half of Opera- 
tion Had a Gross Revenue of $37,- 
270,526.05, the Largest Sum Ever 
Amassed by an American Fair. 
Among the Conspicuous Buildings 
Are the Adler Planetarium (Right 
Background), the Shedd Aquarium 
and the Field Museum (Left Back- 
ground), the Hall of Science (Left 
Centre), the Electrical Group (Right 
Centre) and the Amusement Group 
(Left Foreground). The High Towers 
Are the Piers of the Sky-Ride. 


(© Chicago Aerial Survey.) 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR: 

THE TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT 
BUILDING, 

a Windowless Structure With a 
Dome 200 Feet in Interior Diameter 
Which Is Supported by Cables Hung 
From Twelve Steel Towers. In the 
Background Are the Chrysler and 
the General Motors Buildings. 


(© Chicago Aerial Survey.) 
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DEATH AND DESTRUCTION IN THE EARTHQUAKES OF 1933 | 


AN 
EARTHQUAKE 
AND TIDAL 
WAVE TAKE A 
TOLL OF 1,600 
LIVES IN JAPAN: 
AERIAL VIEW OF 
A FISHING 
VILLAGE IN 
MIYAGI 
PREFECTURE 





Destroyed in the 
Disaster Which 
Washed Away More 
Than 3,300 


Homes. 





(Tokyo Asahi.) 











~S . 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SUFFERS ONE OF THE WORST EARTHQUAKES IN ITS HISTORY: A STREET IN LONG 
Littered With Brick and Stone After the Temblors Which Were Felt Throughout an Area of 6,000 Square Miles and Caused ; 
More Than 100 Lives and Property Damage Exceeding $75,000,000. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


BEACH 


used a Loss of 
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DISASTERS OF THE SEA AND AIR IN THE PAST YEAR 
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A FAMOUS 
FRENCH SHIP 
GOES DOWN IN 
FLAMES: 
L’'ATLANTIQUE, 
the Largest and 
Fastest French 
Liner in the South 
American Service, 
Ablaze in the Eng- 
lish Channel. There 
Were No Passen- 
gers Aboard, But 
Five Members of 
the Crew Lost 
Their Lives. 


(Associated Press.) 
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THE PRIDE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR FORCE SALVAGED FROM THE SEA: PART OF THE FRAME OF THE 
AIRSHIP AKRON ‘ 
Recovered Off the Jersey Coast Where the $8,000,000 Dirigible Crashed When Broken in Half in a Storm. Of the Crew of 76 Officer 
and Men Only Three Escaped With Their Lives. (Times Wide World Phot: | 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW 


FAST AND 
ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTA- 

TION 
EXPRESSED IN 
ALUMINUM: 
THE AUTOTRAM 
Starts Out From 
Battle Creek, Mich., 
Driven by a 


Z7Sssl 


Sixteen-Cylinder 


Gasoline Engine 
Capable of 
Producing a Speed 

of Eighty-five , 
Miles an Hour. 
(Johnson & Johnson.) 


AN 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Aa 


TRAIN WITH 


(Tir 
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GTOTRAM 


A SPEED OF NINETY MILES 


nes Wide World Photos. Chicago 


Bure 


Equipped With Tires Reinforced With Aluminum Alloy Rings, Starts on a Run 


iu.) 





HOUR: 
at Evanston, II]. 


eee 


January 6, 1934 


IN RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


A NEW 
DEPARTURE 
IN 
ENGIN©ERING 
DESIGN: 

A 
STREAMLINED 
ELECTRIC 
TRAIN, 
Mounted on 
Huge Motorized 
Ball Bearings, 
Undergoing 
Tests on a 
Grooved Concrete 
Track 
Near Moscow, 
U. S. S. R. 


(Sovfoto.) 





THE RAILMOBILE, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN SPEED ON LAND AND SEA 





a 








SIR MALCOLM 


| CAMPBELL 
| joe BREAKS HIS OWN 
' 2 iene LAND SPEED 
ia ‘saa RECORD: THE 
\ | BLUEBIRD 


Flashes Over the 
Sands at Daytona, 
Fla., in One of the 
Officially Timed Runs 
in Which the Famous 
British Driver Set a 
New Speed of 272.108 
Miles an Hour, More 
Than Eighteen Miles 
an Hour Faster Than 
His Former Record. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


a 


ee eae 





THE BRITISH RACER 
WHO HAS TRAVELED 
FASTER QN LAND THAN 
ANY OTHER PERSON: 
SIR MALCOLM 
CAMPBELL 
Beside His Reconstructed 
Automobile, the Bluebird, 
Before the Record-Breaking 
Trials at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


(Le Sesne.) 





THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
SPEED BOATS IN AC- 
TION IN THE HARMS- 

WORTH TROPHY RACE: 

GAR WOOD, 

Driving His Miss America 

X, in Which He Had Previ- 

ously Set a World’s Record, 

| Leading Sir Hubert Scott- 

Paine’s Miss Britain III in 
the Deciding Race of the In- 

ternational Contest on the 

St. Clair River, Near De- 

troit, Mich. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Detroit Bureau.) 
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AMONG THE LEADERS IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS 








A ONE-WOMAN SWIMMING TEAM FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA: LENORE KIGHT 
of the Carnegie Library Club of Homestead, Pa., 
Winner of Nearly All the National A. A. U. 


Sprints in Indoor and Outdoor Pools. 
(Associated Press.) 


GREATEST MILER OF ALL TIME: 
JACK LOVELOCK 


THE 





of New Zealand and Oxford University, Who 
Broke the World’s Record for the Mile Run With 


a Time of 4:07.6 While Competing in America. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


\ 


Ss ‘ 










PRE-EMINENT AMONG THE FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
OF THE YEAR: IRVINE (COTTON) WARBURTON, 
Light and Speedy Pilot of the Southern California 
Trojans, Who Was Named Quarterback on Nearly Every 


All-America Team Selected. 
(Associated Press.) 





THE WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S TEN-MILE A GREAT AMERICAN RACE HORSE AND ITS ante / 
MARATHON IN CANADA: OWNER: THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE 
MRS. RUTH TOWER CORSAN. Cc. V. WHITNEY WITH EQUIPOISE, . —_ : ale 
Formerly of Denver but Now of Toronto, at the Which Won a Large Number of Famous Handicap wORk . PRIMO CARNERA, 
End of the Canadian National Professional Swim- Events in 1933 and in Its Four Years of faklce hb Italian Giant, Who Won the Title by Defeating 
ming Race for a Purse of $3,000, Which She Won $322,970. Horses From the Whitney Stables Ton a a . Timtted & 
in Record Time. $241,194 Last Year, a Sum Far Exceeding the Jack Sharkey of the United States. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) Winnings of Any Other American Owner. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


(International.) 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
WOMEN’S 
GOLF 
CHAMPION: 
VIRGINIA 
VAN WIE 
of Chicago, Who 
Repeated Her 
Victory of 1932 
and Won the 
Title for the 


Second Time. 





THE 
AMERICAN 
WHO 
CAPTURED 
THE BRITISH 
OPEN 
TROPHY: 
DENSMORE 
SHUTE 


of Philadelphia, 
Who Won the 
Championship 
After a Play- 
off Round With 
Craig Wood. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





THE NATIONAL AMATEUR 
CHAMPION OF 1933: GEORGE 
T. DUNLAP JR. 
of New York, Who Won the Title 
in a Surprising Victory at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

(Morgan Photo Service.) 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO WIN THE 
AMERICAN TENNIS TITLE IN THIRTY 
YEARS: FREDERICK J. PERRY 
With the United States Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ship Trophy Which He Won by Defeating Jack 


\rawford in the Finals at Forest Hills, N. Y. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE AUSTRALIAN STAR WHO JUST MISSED 
A “GRAND SLAM” IN TENNIS: 
JACK CRAWFORD, 

Winner of the British and French Titles and 
Finalist in the American Singles Championship, 
as He Appeared in the Wimbledon Tournament 
While Defeating Ellsworth Vines. 

(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 


TOPNOTCHERS ON THE COURTS AND FAIRWAYS 


a: 
A & 
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THE YOUTH- 
FUL OPEN 
CHAMPION 

OF THE 
UNITED 
STATES: 
JOHNNY 
GOODMAN 
of Omaha, 

Neb., 23-Year- 
Old Amateur 

Who Won the 
Title With a 
Card of 287, 
Only One 

Stroke Over the 

Record. 


(Associated 
Press.) 











THE CALI- 

FORNIAN 

WHO 

} SUCCEEDED 

| TO HELEN 
WILLS 
MOODY'S 
TITLE: 

HELEN HULL 
JACOBS 


of Berkeley, 
Winner of the 

American 
Championship 
at Forest Hills. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





THE WINNER OF THE BRITISH 
AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION- 
SHIP AFTER A THIRTY-FIVE 
YEAR ATTEMPT: THE HON 

MICHAEL SCOTT, 

55 Years Old, a Veteran Contestant, 
Who Won the Title for the First 

Time in the Tournament at Hoylake 

— 
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ENGAGEMENT LIMITED TO THREE WEEKS 


"G ORNELIA_ OTIS SKINNER 


wise present her new wv Sequence 


“The Loves of Chawles IT” 


WITH A NEW GROUP OF HER ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 
oR? ST. THEATRE | EVES. (‘including New Year’s Eve) 50c 


SQ East of Broadway to $2.50 Plus Tar. MATS. FRIDAY and 














BRyaunt 9-0178 | SATURDAY 50c to $2 Plus Taz. 


Ss. HUROK FARLO 


MONTE CARLO 


BALLET RUSSE 


—the most glamorous theatre spectacle 
in sixteen years! 
44th ST E Evening including Sundays at 8:30 
ST. JAMES THEA. WEST of B’WAY Matinee 5 Wednesday and Saturday at 2:45 








AT THE VANITIES 
An Unusual Musical Show with the Most Beautiful Girls In the World 


WEST 44th ST, Eves. (except Sat.) 50¢ to $3.00. 
bd MAJESTIC THEATRE Next Matinee waterday, See to $2.50, plus tax. 


’ EARL CARROLL’S,—__* 
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A PAGEANT OF THE MODERN MOTOR CAR 














| T | 
A U T 8% OPENS SAT. JAN. 6 at 2 P. M. 
SAM . HARRIS 
ASIL SYDNEY 
TO VY ER e MARGALO GILLMORE 
New Musical Re 
with ETHEL WATERS 





ta ’ DAILY THEREAFTER 10:30 A. M. to ll P. M. 
my, H OW Adm. Before 6 P.M. 55c—After 6 P.M. 75c—Tax Incl. 
The By Alexander Woollcott and George S. Kaufman. 
WILLIAM HARRIGAN 

MOROSCO THEATRE, 45th St., W. of B’way. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
“AS THOUSANDS | CHEER” 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE ccsen ik tee ae. and Sat., at 2:30 


GRAND cenTRAL PALACE JAN. 6-13 inci, 

DARK @ 7 air sake aaa te 
ERNEST MILTON 

MARILYN MILLER CLIFTON WEBB HELEN BRODERICK 











* PEACE ° EARTH 


<i “TREME eau Y EFFECTIVE” 
~~ Says Garland in World- Telegram 


> Vy | 
CIVIC REPERTORY Thea. “iis Say" 


Prices 30¢ to $1.50. Evs. 8:45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





Guthrie McChintic presents 





By Owen Davis 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 
in JEZEBEL ny owen Davis 








Eves. 8:45. Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:45. 








THE “BUNDLING” HIT! 


The PURSUIT of HAPPINESS 


“Does for the Army what ‘Sallor, Beware!’ does for 

the Navy and ‘What Price Glory?’ did for the Marine 

Corps.’"’—Garland, World-Telegram, 

AVO Theatre, 45th St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:45 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:30 








JED HARRIS PRODUCTION 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 
in “THE LAKE” 


with FRANCES STARR, BLANCHE BATES and COLIN CLIVE 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 45th ST., WEST ; Or 8th AY E.—E\ ENINGS 8:40 


MATINEES THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2:40 








thunderbolts under Jed Harris's direc- 
tion.’’ Brooks Atkinson, N. ¥,. Times. 


Jed Harris Production 


THE GREEN BAY TREE 


|| CORT THEATRE, 48th St., E. of B’way 
MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 


| | | “The Theatre has unleashed one of its 








BROADHURST =x * * =* — Daily News 
d THEATRE 
44th St., West of 
Broadway. 
Eves. 50c to $2.50. M F 4 I id Cd i ITE 


Mats. Mon., Wed. 
& Sat., 50c to 8 








“Impact in the Theatre.’”—N. Y. Times. 








“Beautiful to see and thrilling to hear."—Wéilliam Bochnel, World-T elegram——J 


re WOOD “FORD “’” MEADER | 7, 


Most Thrilling 
44TH ST. THEATRE 44 St. of Bway. Evenings 8:30—50¢ to 3.00 


Musical Hit! 
Mats. beanie (Jan. 1) & Saturday, 2:30—50c to $2.50 





The Season’s Most Gloriously Cock-eyed Farce Comedy 


By Howard 
Lindsay 
Adapted from 
Edward - ‘s 
novel 


We were seeing the funniest sho win ye ars. -abriel 9 N 2 American 


46¢> STREET Bway. Eve. 4:40 90€ to $3 “int sat. 240 50c¢ to $2 

















MAX GORDON Presents 


| Sere” 


A New Musical Comedy by JEROME KERN and OTTO HARBACH 
Adapted from Alice Duer Miller's novel ‘‘Gowns by Roberta’’ 


I EW AMSTERDA)D THEATRE—42d St., West of Broadway 


Evs. $1-$3. Next Mat. Sat. 50c-$2.50 plus tax 























THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
EUGENE O'NEILL'S Comedy 


AH. WILDERNESS! 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 


GUILD oes 52d St. a B’way MATINEES | THURSDAY 


T 
Evenings 8 ND SAT TFURDAY, 2:20. 
Extra Mat. Wed., Jan. 3rd 





MOLIERE’S COMEDY WITH MUSIC 


The SCHOOL for HUSBANDS 


With OSGOOD PERKINS and JUNE WALKER 
EMPIRE THEATRE ®readway, 274, 40th st. MATINEES THURSDAY 


Evenings 8:40 AND SATURDAY, 2:40 





MAXWELL ANDERSON’S new play 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


HELEN PHILIP HELEN 
HAYES MERIVALE MENKEN 


52d St., West of B'way MATINEES THURSDAY 
Meco THEA., ; 20 AND SATURDAY, ey 


with 











Evenings 8:2 








KAY FRANCIS 


“THE HOUSE ON s5é6th STREET” 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 


Broadway & sist Street 


' - 
Sth Week Continuous at Popular Prices 


JAMES CAGNEY 
in “LADY KILLER” 


NEW YORK STRAND 


Broadwoy & 47th Street 


Also at Bklyn Strand Continuous at Populor Prices 





























B’way & 45th St. 
TWICE DAILY 
2:50-8:50 
Three times Sat., Sun. 
and Hols., 2:50-5:50- 


QUEEN CHRISTIN 8:50. Reserved seats at 


all prices now on sale 


A Metro-G ryn- 
ioldwyn at box office. 


Mayer Picture 




















BeTeis AND & ESTAURANTS. 





Established 1882 


Luncheon-Dinner 
After-Theatre Specialties 
Music 
Wurzburger Hofbrau 


110 _s 14th St. Original Pilsner Czechoslovakia 


finest ERhine and Moselle Wines 














NEW YORK’S OLDEST RESTAURANT =— 
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, Ly How to Cash-tIn 
ae, Newspapers, Advertisers 
are BUYING 134,000 photos every 
week! Make good money-—-spare time 
full time—taking human-interest pic- 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn how 
to take salable pictures! We teach you 
how by mail. Fascinating, easy! Our un- 
limited Marketing Service helps you cash in 
Guickly. Write now, no obligation, for FREE BOOK, 
“‘How to Make Money with Your Camera!" BwrveesAl 
PHOTOGRAPHERS (Dept. 20!), 10 W. 33 St.. N. Y. 
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-sone of the 


eens ay 


most ably 
conducted 


papers in the 





whole worl 





LORD CAMROSE 


EVA FARRELL ss BUOYANT, DARK- 

Selects a New Leather ¢? eC Gq U c U HAIRED WOMEN SELECT Owner of London 
Vanity, a Smart Loose- EXOTIC FRAGRANCES. “Daily T. h” 
a ~ Gown of Black Moire With wily Telegraph 


mn Se 


Powder Case Amare -_ Sheet & Slichtt 
de la Paix. Courtesy o ort Sleeves, Slightly 

) Caron. By ELSIE PIERCE Puffed, From Jay Thorpe. 
(New York Times Studios. ) 








(New York Times Studios. ) 


{ 
The New York Times, 





THE POWER OF PERFUME even the spirit of the times. And the place, occasion, 
| Sprott is that last, illusive, glamorous touch to g0Owns, furs, even colors, call for certain perfumes. one of the most ably con- 
one’s costume. No gift was as welcome at Christmas, Apply your perfume so that it will be most effective. d , 4%, ; 
i for the right perfume, the one you like and the one A touch on brows or palms, on the ear lobes, on the ucted papers in the whole 
that suits you, creates an atmosphere of enchantment and _ fingertips and forearm, and use your atomizer for the world. has gained a sale of 


oe 











last refreshing note over hair and costume. You can be 
the best judge of the perfume suited to you. Your favorite 
bottle should adorn your dressing table and become a 
familiar sight among your other beauty aids, and you 


happiness around you in which your feminine charm will 
find its best expression. 
However, the use of any perfume should be somewhat 


discreet. Use the perfume you like continuously, but not iy 
too much at one time. You may have a tendency to do will love the perfume which adds to your joy of living 


so because the familiar scent becomes faint to you, but and immeasurably to feminine charm. 

not so to others. The master French perfumers are My bulletin on perfume is complete, with helpful hints 
psychologists as well as magicians. Their art extends to on choice and application. Send self-addressed envelope 
the creation of decorative little bottles filled with precious with 3 cents postage for it to Miss Elsie Pierce, MID- 
secrets, capable of expressing moods, tempos, styles, and WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 


(Copyright 19384 by the Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











460,000 copies a day. In 
comparison with that of the 
most sensational papers of 
New York, the number of 
readers is small. On the 
other hand, The New York 
Times is one of the finest 
newspaper properties — in 
America, and the most in- 


fluential one. 


lt is a truism in the 
newspaper industry that 
readers of “quality” papers 
like The Daily Telegraph 
and The New York Times do 
not often change their al- 
legiance, for the reason that 
preference for a paper of 
that sort is based on judg- 
ment of, and in time affec- 
tion for, the paper itself, 
and not on a more ephemeral 


and changing appeal. 


Che New York Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print 











THE RIGHT A SOPHIS- 
PERFUME CAN i. TICATED 
BRING OUT’ ONE’S RULES FOR THE MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR , 
PERSONALITY. PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. FLOWER 
o — yo samy Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition FRAGRANCE 
Light, Subtle Fra- are published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PIC- for the Woman 
grance, as Miss Far- TORIAL awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, Who Loves the 
rell Does. She Wears $10 for the second best photograph and $3 for each of the other Perfume of a 
a Black Dinner photographs accepted. Flower Garden. 
Dress, With a High reve P P (New York Times 
Neck, by Wilma. Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photog- Studion.) 
(Eugene Friduss.) rapher. They must carry return postage and should be addressed to — 
the Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West 
43d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has 


enabled more than 


90,000 people to correct their mistakes in English. Only IS 


minutes a day required to imp 


ANY persons say ‘‘Did you hear 
from him today?’’ They should say 
‘*Have you heard from him today?” 
Some spell calendar ‘‘calender’”’ or ‘‘calan- 
der.”’ Still others say ‘““‘between you and I’”’ 
instead of ‘“‘between you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often ‘‘who”’ is used for 
‘‘whom,”’ and how frequently the simplest 
words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or 
two ‘‘c’s’”’ or ‘‘m’s”’ or “‘r’s,”’ or with ‘“‘ie”’ 
or ‘‘ei,’” and when to use commas in order to 
make their meaning absolutely clear. Most 
persens use only common words- -colorless, 
flat. ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters dre lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 
Why Most People Make Mistakes 
What is the reason so many of us are 
deficient in the use of English and find our 
careers stunted in consequence? Why is it 
some can not spell correctly and others can 
not punctuate? Why do so many find 
themselves at a loss for words to express 
their meaning adequately? The reason for 
the deficiency is clear. Sherwin Cody dis- 
covered it in scientific tests, which he gave 
thousands of times. Most persons do not 
write and speak good English simply 
because they never formed the habit of 
doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 

The formation of any habit comes only 
from constant practice. Shakespeare, you 
may be sure, never studied rules. No one 
who writes and speaks correctly thinks of 
rules when he is doing so. 

Here is our mother-tongue, a language 
that has built up our civilization, and with 
out which we should all still be muttering 
savages! Yet our schools, by wrong meth 
ods, have made it a study to be avoided 
the hardest of tasks instead of the most 
fascinating of games! For years it has been 
a crying disgrace. 

In that point lies the real difference be 
tween Sherwin Cody and the schools! Here 
is an illustration: Some years ago Mr. Cody 
was invited by William Wirt, author of the 
famous Gary System of Education, to teach 
English to all upper-grade pupils in Gary, 
Indiana. By means of unique practice exer 
cises Mr. Cody secured more improve- 
ment in these pupils 1n five weeks than 
previously had been obtained by simr- 
Jar pupils in two years under old 
methods. There was no guesswork about 
these results. They were proved by scien 
tific comparisons. Amazing as this im 
provement was, more interesting still was 
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the fact that the children were ‘‘wild”’ 
about the study. It was like playing a game! 
100% Self-Correcting Device 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Any one can learn 
to write and speak correctly by constantly 
using the correct forms. But how is one to know 
in each case what is correct? Mr. Cody solves this 
problem in a simple, unique, sensible way. 

Suppose he himself were standing forever at your 
elbow. Every time you mispronounced or mis- 
spelled a word, every time you violated correct 
grammatical usage, every time you used the wrong 
word to express what you meant, suppose you could 
hear him whisper: ‘“That is wrong, it should be thus 
and so.”’ Ina short time you would habitually use 
the correct form and the right words in speaking 
and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mistakes over 
and over again, each time patiently he would tell 
you what was right. He would, as it were, be an 
everlasting mentor beside you--a mentor who 
would not laugh at you, but who would, on the 
contrary, support and help you. The 100% Self- 
Correcting Device does exactly this thing. It is 
Mr. Cody’s silent voice behind you, ready to speak 
out whenever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. You do not 
need to study anything you already know. There 
are no rules to memorize 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 

Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. Cody’s 
years of experimenting he brought to light some 
highly astonishing facts about English 

For instance, statistics show that a list of sixty 
nine words (with their repetitions) make up more 
than half of all our speech and letter writing. 
Obviously, if one could learn to spell, use, and pro 


nounce these words correctly, one would go far 


rove your speech and writing. 


toward eliminating incorrect spelling and pronun- 
ciation. 

Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that there were no 
more than one dozen fundamental principles of 
punctuation. If we mastered these principles there 
would be no bugbear of punctuation to handicap 
us in our writing. 

Finally, he discovered that twenty-five typical 
errors in grammar constitute nine-tenths of our 
everyday mistakes. When one has learned to 
avoid these twenty-five pitfalls, how readily one 
can obtain that facility of speech which denotes 
the person of breeding and education! 

When the study of English is made so simple, 
it becomes clear that progress can be made in a 
very short time. No more than fifteen minutes 
a day are required Fifteen minutes, not of 
study, but of fascinating practice! Mr. Cody’s 
students do their work in any spare moment they 
can snatch. They do it riding to work or at home 
They take fifteen minutes from the time usually 
spent in profitless reading or amusement. The 
results really are phenomena! 

Sherwin Cody has placed an excellent command 
of the English language within the grasp of every 
one. Those who take advantage of his method 
gain something so priceless that it can not be 
measured in terms of money. They gain a trade 
mark of breeding that can not be erased as long as 
they live. They gain a facility in speech that marks 
them as educated people in whatever society they 
find themselves. They gain the self-confidence and 
self-respect which this ability inspires. As for 
material reward, certainly the importance of good 
English in the race for success can not be over-esti 
mated. Surely, no one can advance far without it 


Book on English 

Tt 1s impossible, in this brief review, to give more 
than a suggestion of the range of subjects covered 
by Mr. Cody’s new method and of what his prac 
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tice exercises consist. But those who are interested 
can find a detailed description in a fascinating little 
book called ‘‘How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ This is published by the 
Sherwin Cody School of English in Rochester. It 
can be had by any one, upon request. There 
is no obligation involved‘in writing for it. The book 
is more than a prospectus. Unquestionably it tells 
one of the most interesting stories about education 
in English that ever has been written 


free, 


If you are interested in learning more in detail of 
what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for the 
book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good English in 15 
Minvtes a Day.”’ Merely mail the coupon, a letter 
or postal card, for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 741 Searle F ilding, 
Rochester, N. Y 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
741 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


obligation on my part, yout 
Can Master Good English in 


Please send me, without 
new free book, ‘How You 
15 Minutes a Day.’ 


Name 


Address 


This valuable book ca:: not be sent to children 





